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A  regretful,  and  yet  a  pleasant  thought  will  arise  in  the 
mind  of   every  graduate  and  friend  of   our  University  who 
returns  to  New  Haven  for  this  Commencement  season,  as  he 
recalls  the  name  and  personality  of  each  of  two  honored  men 
whose  long-continued  service  here  has  recently  been  termi- 
nated by  death.    William  Dwight  Whitney  and  James  D  wight 
Dana  were  known  for  forty  years  or  more  by  all  who  knew 
anything  of   the  institution,  as  having  their  life  within   the 
sphere  of  its  life,  and  as  giving  forth  for  its  life,  from  the 
central  forces  of   their  own,  rich  and  abundant  influences  for 
good.     They  entered  upon  their  work  for  its  well-being,  and 
the  well-being  of  its  students,  almost  at  the  same  time.     They 
devoted  themselves  to  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  different 
departments  of  instruction  and  learning  with  a  similar  spirit  of 
faithfulness   and   with   similar   enthusiasm.     They  impressed 
themselves  in  like  measure  on  the  academic  community  so  soon 
as  they  became  recognized  members  of  it,  and  the  impression 
was  deepened  as  the  community  more  fully  recognized  their 
presence   and   power.     The   years   moved   forward,   and   the 
results  of  them  were  discovered  to  be  more  and  more  affected 
by  what  they  were  doing,  or  had  done.     Their  fame,  which 
came  to  be  wide-extended,  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in 
other  lands  as  well,  united  itself  with  the  fame  of  the  institu- 
tion.    What  they  were  was  felt  by  every  one  of  its  sons  to  be 


a  part  of  what  it  was  for  himself  in  the  honor  of  his  relation- 
ship to  it  or  the  scholarly  inheritance  which  it  secured  for  him. 
They  finished  their  work  and  passed  away  to  other  scenes  and 
larger  life  beyond  the  limits  of  our  earthly  vision  at  so  brief  a 
remove  of  time  from  one  another,  that  they  must  be  remem- 
bered in  the  future  with  a  common  remembrance — the  loss  of 
the  University  in  their  removal  from  it  being  appreciated  as, 
after  a  peculiar  manner,  one  great,  though  two-fold,  loss. 

It  would  seem  to  be  especially  fitting,  in  view  of  this  com- 
mon sentiment  and  feeling,  that  we  should  open  our  Com- 
mencement season  with  some  commemorative  words  which 
may  bear  in  themselves  our  regretful,  yet  pleasant  thought 
connected  with  their  life-work  and  its  end.  Such  commem- 
orative words,  spoken  of  the  two  together,  may  fitly  also,  as  it 
would  seem,  have  reference  to  what  they  accomplished  in  and 
for  the  University,  the  love  of  which  brings  us  to  this  place  as 
the  season  returns  to  us  once  more.  We  may  leave  the 
biographical  record,  and  the  complete  history  of  the  entire  life 
of  each  of  the  two  men,  for  others  to  tell  the  story  at  another 
time.  The  record  for  us,  at  this  hour,  is  the  record  of  the  life 
in  which  we  participated  with  them,  and  upon  which  our 
thoughts  now  rest  with  peculiar  and  absorbing  interest.  What 
were  the  two  men  in  and  for  this  life  ? 

Professor  Whitney  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  which  he 
held  in  the  University  on  the  10th  of  May,  1854.  His  term 
of  service,  accordingly,  may  be  regarded  as  having  begun  with 
the  opening  of  the  academic  year  1854-55.  The  election  of 
Professor  Dana  had  taken  place  already  four  years  earlier,  in 
August,  1850,  but  for  special  reasons  lie  did  not  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  instruction  connected  with  his  office  until  1855. 
The  two  men  thus  came  into  the  sphere  of  the  University  life, 
as  active  workers  in  it,  as  if  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  It 
is  interesting  to  think  of  them  as  they  were  at  this  time,  and 
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also  to  recall  to  mind,  in  some  measure,  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  institution. 

Of  the  two  men,  Professor  Dana  was  the  elder  by  fourteen 
years.  He  had  already  reached  middle  life,  and  had  attained 
a  reputation  which  is  rarely  secured  in  early  manhood.  He 
had  had  unusual  opportunities,  for  that  period,  of  cultivating 
himself  in  the  studies  in  which  he  was  most  deeply  interested. 
In  his  college  days,  and  after  his  graduation,  he  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  association  with  the  elder  Professor  Silliman, 
whose  inspiring  influence  as  a  teacher  of  Natural  Science  was 
then  more  marked,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  time  during  his 
long  and  honorable  career.  In  1838,  he  had  been  called  to  act 
as  Geologist  and  Mineralogist  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  which  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans.  For  four  years  he 
was  engaged  in  this  service.  With  open  mind  and  untiring 
energy,  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  remarkable  advantages 
afforded  him  in  his  visits  to  remote  and  interesting  parts  of  the 
world.  He  gained  new  knowledge  at  every  stage  of  his 
progress,  as  well  as  new  stimulus  for  further  effort  and 
advancement.  On  his  return,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1842,  he  had  already  gathered  abundant  results  of  his  investi- 
gations and  observations,  and  had  accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  fitting  himself  for  the  larger  work  of  his  future  life. 
In  the  years  which  immediately  followed,  he  gave  himself 
mainly,  in  connection  with  his  duties  to  the  government,  to  the 
preparation  of  reports  of  what  had  been  effected  and  realized 
in  the  interests  of  science.  These  reports  which  he  published, 
and  which  were  founded  upon  the  most  careful  researches 
made  by  him  while  engaged  on  the  expedition,  arid  upon  the 
thorough  study  of  the  material  collected  by  him  and  brought 
home,  attracted  attention  at  once.  It  was  recognized  by 
scientific  men,  and  by  others,  that  a  man  of  very  uncommon 
powers  and  attainments  had  appeared  upon  the  stage — one 
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• 
from  whom  much  might  be  hoped  in  the  coming  time,  and 

one  who  would,  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  render 
yet  greater  service  in  the  cause  of  science  in  our  country.  In 
these  years  also,  he  carried  forward  other  work  with  much 
earnestness,  and  with  rich  results.  His  published  volumes  on 
Mineralogy  were  received  with  great  favor,  and  new  editions 
were  called  for.  His  minor  writings  and  essays  were  highly 
appreciated  by  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  branches  of 
learning  which  they  discussed.  •  In  every  way  open  to  him  he 
was  an  unwearied  worker — his  studies  and  his  labors  contin- 
ually bearing  fruit.  Thus  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  when  he 
received  from  our  Corporation  the  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  he  had  done  a  large  work  and  had 
earned  for  himself  a  well-established  reputation.  Few  men, 
who  have  ever  been  connected  with  our  institution,  have  real- 
ized as  great  results  or  secured  as  gratifying  recognition  so 
early  in  life.  There  could  have  been  no  doubt  or  questioning 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution  when  they 
called  him  to  engage  in  its  service.  They  must  have  had  full 
assurance  of  what  he  would  be,  by  reason  of  their  knowledge 
of  what  he  was. 

Professor  Whitney  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  his 
office,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old. 
He  was  thus  in  the  promise  of  youth,  rather  than  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  middle  life.  The  ten  years  which  separated  him  from 
the  age  of  Professor  Dana  at  the  date  of  the  election  of  the 
latter  to  his  Professorship,  or  the  fourteen  years  which  divided 
their  ages  when  they  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  official 
life  in  the  University,  are  years  in  which  promise  turns  into 
reality,  in  a  special  degree  and  measure,  in  the  case  of  such 
men  as  they  were,  —  that  is,  men  of  gifted  minds,  ardent 
intellectual  enthusiasm,  large  powers  of  acquisition  and 
accomplishment,  and  abundant  energy.  Professor  Whitney 
was  in  the  sphere  and  era  of  promise  at  that  time.  But 
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the  promise  was  full  of  hope  and  brightness.  Those  who 
saw  him  and  studied  with  him,  when  he  first  came  to  New 
Haven  as  a  young  graduate  of  only  four  years'  standing,  per- 
ceived .at  once  that  he  had  within  him  the  scholarly  faculty  and 
power  which  needed  only  time  for  the  effecting  of  great  results. 
My  own  thought  goes  back  oftentimes,  as  I  think  of  him,  to 
the  days  soon  after  my  graduation,  when  he  first  came  into  a 
little  class  who  were  reading  Greek  authors  with  President 
"Woolsey,  and  I  remember  how  we  recognized  his  ability,  his 
thoroughness, '  his  facility  and  skill,  his  clear-sighted  apprehen- 
sion, his  attainments  already  made,  his  spirit  becoming  the 
honest  student  and  characteristic  of  the  true  scholar.  We  felt 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  that  he  would  have  in  the 
coming  years  an  honorable  and  successful  career.  The  thought 
which  we,  who  were  his  fellow-students  for  a  few  brief  months, 
had  of  him  by  reason  of  what  we  saw  from  day  to  day,  was 
confirmed  for  us,  and  for  all  in  the  higher  circle  of  the  aca- 
demic life,  by  the  reports  which  were  heard  concerning  him 
after  he  left  us  to  continue  his  studies  abroad.  He  used  the 
far  greater  advantages  which  Germany  then  afforded,  as  com- 
pared with  anything  that  could  be  offered  in  our  own  country, 
with  the  same  faithfulness,  intelligence  and  ardor  which  had 
marked  his  course  at  home.  The  scholars  there  recognized  in 
him  a  scholar  of  kindred  aim  and  purpose  with  themselves. 
They  perceived  that  he  had  remarkable  gifts,  and  they  will- 
ingly bore  witness  to  their  high  estimate  of  his  powers  and 
their  confident  hopes  respecting  his  future.  It  was  not  strange 
that  those  within  the  company  of  teachers  who  were  most 
interested  in  the  progress  of  scholarship  in  our  institution,  and 
most  far-seeing  in  their  plans  for  it,  should  have  kept  their 
thoughts  upon  him  during  the  three  years  of  his  absence  in 
Europe.  The  presence  of  such  a  man,  with  the  promise  of 
youth,  in  the  growing  University  would  be  a  power  which 
must  be  continually  felt,  a  stimulus  for  every  one  who  should 


be  susceptible  to  his  influence.  If  the  way  could  be  opened 
for  securing  for  him  a  permanent  position  here,  a  service 
would  be  rendered  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  would,  no 
doubt,  become  more  and  more  manifest  as  time  passed  on. 
Young  men  are  the  hope  of  an  institution  of  learning,  and 
such  a  young  man,  it  might  well  be  felt,  must  not  be  forgotten 
or  by  any  means  be  lost.  It  was  not  strange  also,  that  the 
thought  which  had  been  turned  thus  towards  him  even  from 
the  beginning  of  his  residence  abroad,  should  have  turned  into 
action  before  his  return  home.  The  call  to  our  institution 
might  well  precede  the  call  to  another.  The  certainty  of  the 
result  might  be  secured  by  the  timeliness  of  the  movement 
towards  it. 

It  was  with  thoughts  like  these,  no  doubt — thoughts  which 
involved  outlook  upon  the  future,  and  were  inspired  by  gener- 
ous interest  in  the  advancement  of  learning  here — that  the 
question  of  his  becoming  more  permanently  connected  with 
the  college  was  presented  to  him  as  early  as  1853.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  a  friend,  who  was  ready  to  make  an  affirmative 
answer  possible  by  the  generous  offering  of  a  gift  for  the 
foundation  of  a  chair  of  instruction.  When  it  was  thus 
answered,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  authorities,  which  was  taken  with  a  unanimity  most  grati- 
fying to  our  whole  community  of  scholars.  Mr.  Whitney 
came  to  New  Haven  to  enter  upon  his  professorship  in  1854, 
full  of  hope  for  himself,  and  awakening  earnest  hopes  in 
others  on  his  behalf. 

Such — in  some  brief  suggestions  respecting  them — were  the 
two  men  at  the  beginning  of  their  work  here.  Let  us  look  for 
a  few  moments  at  the  institution  to  which  they  came,  as  it  then 
was.  The  administration  of  President  Woolsey  was  in  the 
ninth  year  of  its  progress.  The  influences  and  movements  which 
had  been  originated  by  him,  especially  in  the  development  of 
scholarship  and  the  scholarly  spirit,  had  thus  had  time,  at  least 
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in  considerable  measure,  to  make  manifest  their  results.  A 
quickened  life,  befitting  the  age  and  growth  of  the  college, 
revealed  itself  to  every  observer.  In  this  life  there  was  inspira- 
tion for  all  the  membership  of  the  community,  and  particularly 
for  those  whose  minds  were  already  stirred  by  enthusiasm  for 
learning.  The  outlook  for  the  future,  in  this  regard,  was  most 
promising,  because  of  the  realization  of  the  present.  The  past 
years  had  borne  fruit,  and  the  future  years  must  bear  more  and 
richer  fruit.  It  was  an  auspicious  time.  We  may  easily  picture  to 
ourselves  how  auspicious  it  must  have  been  to  the  thought  of 
these  two  teachers,  who  were  just  ready  to  bring  their  own 
enthusiasm  and  scholarship  into  the  new  sphere  of  their  activ- 
ity. The  scholar  is  largely  dependent  on  his  surroundings ; 
the  teacher  is  even  more  so.  When  the  atmosphere  is  health- 
ful; when  the  stirrings  of  new  life  are  manifest  on  every 
side ;  when  the  learner  is  responsive  to  the  thought  and  effort 
put  forth  in  his  behalf,  by  reason  of  the  influences  which 
come  upon  him  from  the  place  in  which  he  lives ;  when  all 
things  around  him  are  living  and  moving  and  reaching  forward, 
and  all  men  are  full  of  aspiration,  his  own  personal  impulse  and 
enthusiasm  are  made  vital  with  a  vitality  which  in  other  circum- 
stances must  be  unknown. 

At  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Woolsey's  official  term  a  most  impor- 
tant step,  indicating  the  advance  of  learning,  had  been  taken, 
which  was  of  moment  both  to  the  inward  and  outward  life  of 
the  institution.  The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts 
had  been  established  by  the  Corporation.  The  design  of  this 
department,  as  stated  at  the  time,  was  to  furnish  resident  grad- 
uates and  others  with  the  opportunity  of  devoting  themselves 
to  special  branches  of  study,  either  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
or  not  pursued  as  far  as  individual  students  might  desire.  Pro- 
vision was  thus  made  for  two  classes  of  persons  for  whom  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  before.  The  first  of  these  two 
classes  was  the  class  of  resident  graduates — that  is,  young  men 
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who,  having  had  their  minds  awakened  during  the  college 
course  to  special  interest  in  particular  lines  of  study,  had  a  nat- 
ural and  strong  desire  to  follow  out  those  lines  still  further  and 
with  larger  opportunities.  A  few  such  young  graduates  had, 
in  earlier  days,  remained  for  a  year  or  more  at  the  college. 
But  they  had  had  little  encouragement  to  do  so,  and  they  were 
compelled,  if  they  remained,  to  depend  mainly  on  themselves 
so  far  as  their  studies  were  concerned.  They  were  scarcely 
counted  as  at  all  within  the  citizenship  of  the  institution.  It 
was  felt  by  Dr.  Woolsey  and  his  most  thoughtful  associates, 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  growing  University  should 
grow  in  this  direction,  and  when  graduates,  equally  with  under- 
graduates, should  find  opportunities  as  great  as  possible  await- 
ing their  presence  here.  The  other  class  consisted  of  those 
who,  with  or  without  the  ordinary  classical  education  of  the 
undergraduate  courses  of  the  time,  might  desire  to  pursue 
Physical  Science  and  its  application  to  the  Arts.  Physical 
Science  was  beginning  not  only  to  draw  to  itself  much  greater 
attention  than  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  but  also  to 
demand  for  itself  special  facilities  and  provisions  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  this 
demand  received  such  prompt  and  willing  consideration  from 
the  authorities  of  our  college  was  most  creditable  to  them.  It 
was  due,  no  doubt,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  to  the  influ- 
ence, both  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  work  which  the  elder 
Professor  Silliman  had  done  in  the  field  of  science. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  careless  observer  of  the  past  who 
looks  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  that  the  two  classes  were 
included  in  one  Department.  But  the  men  of  half  a  century 
ago  had  not  the  light  of  the  present ;  and  if  there  be  anything 
to  surprise  us  as  connected  with  their  action,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  what  they  did,  rather  than  in  what  they  failed  to  do.  They 
created  a  Department  of  the  institution  for  the  classes  referred 
to.  This  is  what  they  did — and  it  involved  a  foresight  and 
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wisdom  and  large-mindedness  which  may  call  forth  our  admi- 
ration. They  did  more  than  this.  They  made  the  Depart- 
ment so  comprehensive,  and  yet  so  simple,  in  its  plan,  that  it 
proved  able,  as  time  advanced,  to  develop  and  adjust  itself 
according  to  all  the  possibilities  which  have  since  arisen.  Our 
School  of  Science,  which  is  as  large  in  its  number  of  students 
as  the  entire  University  was  at  that  time,  and  our  Graduate 
School,  which  has  a  hundred  and  forty  in  its  membership,  are 
the  results  of  what  they  included  in  their  planning ;  and 
we  see  the  University  of  to-day  finding  much  of  its  success 
and  honor  in  these  two  schools.  There  is  no  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  administration  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  "Woolsey,  which  will  be  more  conspicuous  in  the 
remembrance  of  it  than  this  one  which  marked  its  very  first 
days. 

In  view  of  these  two  facts  which  have  thus  been  briefly 
mentioned,  the  institution,  as  we  may  say,  had  opened  upon  a 
new  era  when  the  professors  whom  we  commemorate  began 
their  work.  In  many  aspects  of  it,  the  former  age  was  still 
continuing  in  its  characteristics  and  in  its  dominating  spirit. 
As  compared  with  what  we  observe  about  us  at  the  present 
day — when  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  improved, 
and  the  facilities  for  study  have  been  increased,  and  the  elec- 
tive system  has  so  greatly  widened  the  field  of  vision  and  of 
opportunity,  and  independent  research  and  investigation  are  so 
much  more  encouraged — it  may  sometimes  seem  as  if  there 
were  but  little  difference  between  the  conditions  of  forty  years 
ago  and  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  here — manifest 
in  all  its  reality  and  in  all  its  possible  consequences — is  a  great 
change,  an  epoch-making  change,  which  divided  the  second 
half  of  the  century  from  the  first.  The  modern  time,  as  we 
may  say,  was  introduced  by  this  change.  These  men  came 
here  as  the  modern  time  was  opening — in  its  earliest  years — 
and  as  it  was  opening  for  themselves  in  all  hopefulness  and 
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promise.  It  was  the  formative  period  for  the  new  era,  and  as 
such  it  must  have  furnished  its  own  peculiar  sources  of  satis- 
faction and  of  confidence  for  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  we  think  of  the  two  men  thus 
undertaking  the  new  work  under  the  conditions  of  the  new 
time,  that,  while  both  alike  were  filled  with  the  scholarly 
inspiration  which  was  moving  the  community,  they  had  turned 
in  their  studies  into  the  two  different  lines  for  the  better  fol- 
lowing out  of  which  provision  had  just  been  made  in  the 
recently-established  Department — the  one  of  them  having 
given  himself  to  science,  and  the  other  to  the  study  of'  lan- 
guage. It  may  seem  to  us,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  almost 
as  if  the  men  were  providentially  fitted  and  sent  hither  for  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  era.  Certainly  no  happier  fortune  could 
have  befallen  the  college,  at  this  particular  crisis  in  its  history, 
than  that  which  was  realized  in  the  appearance  within  the 
circle  of  its  life  of  two  such  scholars,  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  two  sections  of  the  work  which  was  to  be  done.  Of  the 
two,  Professor  Whitney  alone  was  assigned  his  office  in  the 
new  Department.  In  the  more  strict  sense  of  the  words,  he 
was  made  a  University  Professor,  as  Professor  Salisbury,  his 
predecessor  and  colleague,  had  already  been  for  some  years. 
But  the  new  Department  may  be  said  to  have  carried  the  idea 
of  the  University,  as  contrasted  with  the-  college,  distinctly  in 
itself.  In  the  subsequent  history,  certainly,  the  development 
of  the  University  has  connected  itself  in  no  inconsiderable 
measure  with  the  existence  and  growth  of  this  Department. 
Professor  Whitney's  work,  which  was  intended  to  be  mainly 
carried  forward  within  the  Department,  was  to  be  University 
work.  According  to  the  arrangements  of  the  plan,  however, 
and  by  reason  of  the  necessities  and  limitations  of  the  time, 
instructors  in  other  branches  of  the  institution  were  brought 
into  close  relation  to  this  section  also,  and  were  included  within 
the  membership  of  its  Faculty.  This  was  the  case  with  ref- 
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erence  to  Professor  Dana,  whose  chair  belonged  to  the  college 
by  the  provisions  of  its  endowment ;  and  in  the  very  first  year 
of  Professor  Whitney's  service  the  two  names  appear  together 
in  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Arts.  If  we  look  forward  from  that  earlier  time  to 
the  years  that  followed,  and  get  a  vision  of  the  growth  after- 
wards from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginning,  we  may  see 
how  fitly  they  were  thus  put  together  at  the  first.  When  the 
Department,  under  influences  which  those  who  organized  it 
could  not  foresee,  divided  itself,  and  in  connection  with  the 
division  developed,  as  we  may  say,  into  two  schools,  these  men, 
like  the  associates  who  were  joined  with  them,  were  ready  in 
their  thoughts  and  sympathies,  as  well  as  with  their  efforts 
and  encouragement,  to  help  forward  in  every  way  the  greater 
work  which  opened  for  the  whole  institution.  They  had  seen 
the  beginnings  in  the  days  of  small  things.  They  were  pre- 
pared intelligently  and  with  a  common  sentiment  to  plan  for, 
and  lay  hold  upon,  the  greater  things  and  the  new  things. 

When  the  Scientific  School  was  more  fully  developed  in  the 
form  which  it  has  now  had  for  a  long  period,  with  its  special 
undergraduate  course,  it  passed  into  a  condition  of  parallelism,  on 
one  side  of  its  life,  with  the  undergraduate  Academical  Depart- 
ment, while  it  still  retained  on  another  side  its  full  share  in  the 
Graduate  section  of  the  whole  institution.  To  all  who  were 
familiar  with  the  progress  of  events  at  the  time,  and  indeed  to 
all  who  carefully  study  the  history  of  our  University,  it  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  awakening  attention,  and  suggestive  of  inter- 
esting thought,  that  the  one  of  the  two  scholars  who  was  espe- 
cially devoted  to  linguistic  and  philological  studies  should  have 
become  closely  connected  with  the  Scientific  undergraduate 
department,  while  the  one  most  distinguished  in  science  re- 
mained in  the  Academic  college.  Professor  Whitney,  as  an 
instructor  in  Modern  Languages. — though  still  retaining  his 
prominent  position  as  a  teacher  of  graduate  students  in  Sanskrit 
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and  the  higher  sphere  of  linguistic  studies, — became,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  new  movement,  an  efficient  and  most 
valuable,  as  well  as  most  earnest,  member  of  the  Scientific  Faculty. 
Professor  Dana,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  always,  as  he  was 
at  first,  an  Academical  Professor.  They  were  both,  however, 
large-minded  scholars,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  a 
happy  thing  for  the  entire  institution  that  their  activities  were 
turned  just  as  they  were.  The  presence  of  the  linguistic  scholar 
in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  that  of  the  scientific  scholar  in 
the  Faculty  of  Letters — both  of  them  being  men  of  such  large 
powers  and  attainments — tended  to  broaden  the  life  of  the 
whole  company  of  teachers  who  were  assembled  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Their  union  in  the  sphere  of  the  school  of  graduate 
instruction  may  naturally  have  tended  also  to  widen  and 
enlarge  their  own  sympathies,  and  to  make  them  more  ready 
to  give  forth  the  best  influences  in  the  two  undergraduate 
schools. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  most  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  interests  and  growth  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  certainly  is — and  it  is  an  emphatic  and  grateful  testi- 
mony— that  the  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  wisdom  and 
encouragement  manifested  by  these  two  scholars,  one  working 
within  it  and  the  other  watchful  near  it,  were  for  long  years  a 
gift  and  blessing  of  greatest  significance.  A  similar  testimony 
may  well  be  borne  by  all  who  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  change  and  transformation  of  Yale  College  into  Yale  Uni- 
versity. This  transformation  was  gradual  and  the  result  of 
years.  It  had  its  causes  both  in  the  sphere  of  the  life  of  the 
institution  itself,  and  in  the  sphere  outside  of  that  life.  The 
influences  which  co-operated  in  bringing  it  to  its  realization 
were,  many  of  them,  peculiar  to  our  own  history.  But  among 
the  influences  and  causes  may  fitly  be  counted  the  coming  of 
two  such  scholars  to  the  institution  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.  And 
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among  the  influences,  to  speak  yet  more  definitely,  we  may  also 
reckon  the  fact  that  the  life  and  work  of  these  two  scholars 
—moving  as  they  did  in  the  different  lines  of  scholarship — 
brought  the  two  branches  of  thought  and  knowledge  into  sym- 
pathy. The  harmony  of  scholars,  each  respecting  the  others 
and  each  broad-minded  enough  to  value  and  believe  in  what  is 
beyond  his  own  sphere  of  working,  is  in  itself  suggestive  of  the 
University  idea.  When  realized  and  manifested  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  beholders,  it  is  in  itself  no  small  part  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea. 

We  may  well  find  much  that  is  suggestive  of  thought  and 
much  to  encourage  our  hope  and  confidence  when  we  observe, 
as  we  look  back  over  our  past  history  here,  the  way  in  which 
different  orders  of  men  have  worked  together  towards  the  one 
great  end.  These  two  men,  and  those  who  were  like  them, 
were  pre-eminently  scholars ;  others  who  shared  in  the  duties 
connected  with  the  carrying  forward  and  upbuilding  of  the 
institution  were  in  a  marked  degree  men  of  practical  energy 
and  executive  force.  Both  classes  alike  were  essential,  in  view 
of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done.  The  two  could  not  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Their  co-operation  was  as  necessary  as 
was  their  presence  in  the  institution.  Such  co-operation  has 
most  happily  been  realized  in  our  academic  community  at  all 
times.  The  names  of  the  late  Professors  Thacher  and  Hadley, 
which  are  held  in  such  affectionate  remembrance  by  all  who 
knew  them,  will  recall,  whenever  they  are  thought  of,  the 
happy  realization.  They  were  scholars  both  of  them,  but 
scholars  who,  by  the  impulse  of  nature,  moved  in  the  two 
lines.  They  wrought  in  harmony,  and  in  a  way  leading  to 
rich  results  for  the  common  well-being.  So  was  it  with  Pro- 
fessors Dana  and  Whitney,  and  the  associates  who  worked  with 
them  in  the  earlier  years  and  the  later  years.  They  and  the  men 
of  kindred  gifts  were  pre-eminently  scholars.  Associates  who 
were  with  them,  though  scholarly  men,  had  also  another  out- 
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look  and  turned  largely  to  another  effort.  But  they  contributed 
their  share  with  heartiest  sympathy,  even  as  their  associates  con- 
tributed theirs — and  as  the  result  of  all  we  have  the  privilege  of 
seeing,  in  these  passing  years,  the  change  of  the  College  into 
the  University  accomplished,  and  the  University  entering  upon 
a  career  which  we  may  believe  will  continue  always.  The 
recalling  of  the  influence  which  went  forth  after  this  manner, 
during  their  life-time,  from  these  two  honored  men — sympa- 
thizing as  they  did  with  every  forward  movement — may  well 
be,  in  our  minds,  an  element  of  our  pleasant  thought  concern- 
ing them  to-day. 

As  for  the  two  men  in  their  individual  work,  they  were  so 
well  known  that  it  may  seem  scarcely  needful  to  speak  of 
them  to  friends  who  were  closely  related  to  the  University 
life.  Their  work  as  teachers  was  marked  by  distinctive 
peculiarities.  Professor  Whitney,  if  I  may  bear  witness  from 
my  own  limited  experience  with  him  as  a  student,  was  gifted 
in  the  highest  degree  as  a  teacher  of  language  and  philology. 
He  was  thorough,  accurate  in  the  extreme,  clear  in  his  insight, 
skillful  in  detecting  what  his  pupils  needed  and  in  communi- 
cating to  them  what  they  desired  to  know.  He  was  patient, 
while  he  was  exacting  in  his  demands.  He  was  earnestly 
desirous  to  realize  the  largest  results,  and  was  ready  for  all 
efforts  on  the  student's  behalf.  He  had  an  uncommon  power 
of  making  the  student  lay  firm  hold  of  what  he  wished  him  to 
understand,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  making  the  pathway  for 
the  learner  plain  behind  him  and  before  him — so  plain  behind 
him,  that  he  could  use  all  his  energies  for  the  moving  on 
towards  that  which  was  beyond.  His  powers  as  an  instructor 
were  tested  with  classes  in  the  Scientific  School  who  were  near 
the  beginnings  in  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  who 
were  young  in  years  and  had  had  only  the  education  of  the 
preparatory  schools.  They  were  tested  also,  and  equally, 
with  students  who  had  graduated  from  the  best  colleges  and 
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were  ready  to  enter  enthusiastically  on  a  higher  order  of 
studies.  But  in  both  cases  alike,  he  proved  to  be  eminently 
qualified  and  largely  successful.  All  his  pupils  valued  and 
respected  him.  Those  of  them  who  penetrated  farthest  into 
his  scholarly  attainments,  and  drew  most  fully  upon  his 
resources,  found  in  him  what  became  an  impulse  for  all  their 
subsequent  learning,  as  well  as  a  rich  gift  of  knowledge  which 
they  could  never  forget.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  his  gradu- 
ate classes  by  reason  of  his  own  scholarly  life. 

Professor  Dana,  as  a  teacher,  was  is  some  respects  different 
from  Professor  Whitney.  If  we  consider  the  latter  in  his 
connection  with  the  department  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
Scientific  School,  the  opportunities  afforded  him  in  meeting  a 
very  considerable  body  of  students,  and  in  meeting  them  fre- 
quently, were  larger  than  those  which  Professor  Dana  enjoyed. 
The  arrangement  of  the  college  curriculum  in  the  Academical 
Department  allowed  but  a  limited  time  for  the  subjects  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  during  the  main  part  of  the  period 
of  his  active  work  as  an  instructor  in  those  branches  of  study. 
In  the  later  years  he  gave  instruction  only  in  Geology.  The 
students  were,  however,  glad  to  meet  him  when  the  privilege 
was  given  them,  and  no  man  in  the  company  of  teachers  stood 
higher  in  their  esteem  both  for  character  and  attainments. 
They  felt,  as  they  saw  him,  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
a  master  in  science,  and  of  one  who  honored  the  institution 
and  themselves  as  he  lived  in  the  academic  community.  He 
had  the  ardor  of  youth  in  his  studies  and  in  his  instructions, 
even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  active  service.  Notwithstanding 
the  long-continued  interruptions  which  he  experienced  by 
reason  of  ill-health,  he  always  returned  to  his  work,  even  on 
partial  recovery,  with  full  enthusiasm.  His  walks  with 
selected  students  in  the  country  region  about  New  Haven, 
and  the  teaching  which  he  gave  as  he  moved  from  point  to 
point,  will  ever  be  remembered  by  those  who  shared  in  the 
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pleasant  excursions.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  attractive.  His 
style  was  clear  and  impressive;  his  language  admirably  chosen  ; 
his  manner  adapted  to  his  subject  and  material;  his  whole 
presentation  of  his  thoughts  and  views  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  a  truly  scientific  man.  He  had  a  mingling  of  the  poetic 
element  in  his  writing  which  gave  an  interest  to  what  he  said, 
and  at  times  he  rose  into  eloquence.  His  lecture  on  Corals 
and  Coral  Islands,  which  he  often  repeated  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  successive  classes  of  students,  will  be  long  remem- 
bered with  peculiar  pleasure  by  all  who  listened  to  it. 

But  the  influence  of  the  two  men,  in  the  academic  community, 
was,  by  no  means,  limited  to  that  which  was  exercised  by  them 
in  the  recitation  or  lecture-room.  The  man  who  spends  his 
life  in  a  college — as,  indeed,  he  who  spends  his  life  anywhere 
else — sends  forth  the  power  that  is  within  himself  upon  others, 
not  merely  by  his  speech,  or  his  positive  efforts  as  he  meets 
those  about  him,  but  by  the  manifestation  of  what  he  is  in  his 
own  personal  living.  A  scholar  is  known  and  recognized  in  a 
company  of  learners  for  what  he  is.  A  man  of  pure  and 
admirable  character  bears  witness  of  himself  by  his  very 
presence,  and  without  the  utterance  of  a  word.  A  powerful 
influence  goes  out  from  the  reality  of  the  inner  life.  It  was 
so  with  these  two  scholarly  men.  ~No  man  came  into  our 
community  and  lived  here  under  the  higher  inspirations  of 
the  place  without  being  conscious  that  in  these  men  was  the 
veritable  life  of  learning.  All  felt  that  they  carried  within 
them  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  University — the  spirit  of 
learning  and  science.  The  place  was  felt  to  be  more  truly  a 
home  of  learning  because  of  their  citizenship  here.  In  this 
fact  was  realized  one  of  the  greatest  results  of  their  long  life 
at  Yale. 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  this  regard  also,  it  was  a  happy 
thing  for  our  community  that  their  studies  moved  along  the 
two  different  lines.  "When  men  saw  such  scholars — one  in 
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science  and  one  in  language — they  could  not  depreciate  either 
kind  of  knowledge.  They  could  not  place  the  one  lower  than 
the  other,  or  exclude  either  from  the  sphere  of  higher  educa- 
tion. If  we  have  had  liberal  views  here  of  what  education  is. 
and  ought  to  be ;  if  we  have  grown  to  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  large  possibilities  of  education  for  ourselves  or  within 
the  University,  it  is  in  part  because  we  have  had  manifested 
before  our  thoughtful  and  serious  minds  the  reality  of  educated 
life  as  growing  in  different  lines  and  from  different  beginnings. 
The  influence  of  the  two  men,  and  of  the  two  in  equal  measure, 
has  been  also  conspicuous  as  connected  with  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  their  scholarship.  They  were  genuine  seekers  after 
the  truth — each  in  his  own  pathway  of  study  and  investigation. 
The  fact  that  they  were  so  was  understood  and  appreciated  by 
all.  Such  a  fact,  in  the  case  of  men  as  prominent  as  they 
were,  could  not  have  been  recognized  for  a  period  of  forty 
years  without  impressing  itself  upon  the  best  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  community.  Say  what  we  will  about  human 
weakness,  the  nobler  class  of  men,  young  or  old,  are  affected 
in  their  living  by  good  examples — and  there  is  an  imitation, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  examples.  We  who  are  here — 
the  best  among  us ;  may  we  not  say,  all  of  us — are  going  to 
be  more  honest  and  sincere  in  our  thinking  and  study  in  the 
future  years,  because  of  what  the  best  men  whom  we  have 
seen  here,  or  who  have  gone  before  us,  have  been  in  their  life. 
The  life  of  the  place  is  better  for  the  inspirations  that  are  in 
it.  The  inspirations  come,  how  many  of  them,  from  the  lives 
which  have  been  lived  on  these  grounds. 

Of  the  details  of  their  personal  work  in  the  departments  of 
learning  to  which  they  gave  themselves,  others  wTithin  the 
circle  of  our  community  have  already  written  or  spoken  with 
fitness  and  full  appreciation.  It  might  well  be  regarded  as 
unsuitable  for  one  whose  studies  and  duties  have  been  so  far, 
as  my  own  have  been,  outside  of  the  two  spheres  in  which 
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their  scholarly  efforts  were  put  forth  to  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  been  already  so  well  said  by  men  who  are 
themselves  proficient  within  those  spheres.  But  as  one  who 
has  been  for  a  long  time  a  worker  in  the  University,  and  has 
stood  for  years  near  the  center  of  it,  I  may  call  attention  for 
a  moment  to  what  the  University  gained  from  the  fruits  of 
their  scholarship.  Their  published  writings  commanded  the 
widest  and  most  respectful  attention  from  the  highest  order  of 
men.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career,  what 
they  wrote  was  read,  and  was  always  felt  to  carry  in  itself  an 
addition  to  thought  and  knowledge  connected  with  the  subject 
which  was  treated.  Whether  essays  or  text-books — discussions 
of  scientific  principles  or  records  of  what  had  been  seen  and 
learned — great  life-works,  like  that  of  the  publication  of  the 
Atharva-Veda,  or  the  Manual  of  Geology  in  its  successive 
editions,  or  writings  of  smaller  moment  and  intended  to  meet 
some  call  or  need  of  the  passing  time — their  books  and  pam- 
phlets were  demanded  for  the  libraries  of  scholars  and  were 
esteemed  as  the  productions  of  the  best  order  of  scholarship. 
During  the  latest  years  of  his  career,  and  even  after  his  work- 
ing-force had  been  greatly  limited  by  reason  of  ill-health, 
Professor  Whitney  rendered  a  service  to  learning,  which  is 
full  of  good  for  multitudes,  in  his  office  of  Chief-Editor  of 
the  Century  Dictionary.  Professor  Dana,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  for  half  a  century  an  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science.  The  long  series  of  volumes  of  this  periodical  has 
been  fitly  said  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  his  labors  as  a  naturalist.  It  may  with 
equal  fitness  be  said  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  his  long-con- 
tinued and  useful  service  to  the  country  in  the  sphere  of 
science.  The  effect  of  the  fame  which  these  two  men  secured 
for  themselves  by  such  service  and  such  books  became  manifest 
in  the  University  life  as  the  years  moved  on,  and  in  different 
ways.  The  fact  that  men  of  their  attainments  and  learning, 
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as  evidenced  by  what  they  published,  were  in  the  University 
was  in  itself  an  influence  to  draw  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  its  halls,  and  to  lead  them  to  prize  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  it.  The  honor  which  their  names  added  to  it 
gave  it  power  and  dignity  everywhere.  The  learning  which 
they  possessed  made  a  part  of  its  learning,  as  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  all  those  who  turned  their  thoughts  towards  its 
life.  The  evidence  of  what  its  company  of  scholars  could  do, 
and  were  doing — of  what  they  could  impart,  and  were  impart- 
ing, to  those  who  sought  their  instructions — was  conspicuously 
displayed  in  these  books  aud  writings  published  for  all  who 
would  read  them.  If  we  should  remove  from  the  record  and 
history  of  our  institution  the  men  who  have  written  books 
here  in  the  past  years  and  generations,  and  the  books  of  which 
they  were  the  authors,  that  record  and  history  would  be  far 
different  from  what  we  now  know.  The  glory  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  which  we  ever  arid  always  rejoice,  would  be  far  less 
in  its  brightness  than  it  is  to-day.  Among  those  who  have 
made  the  glory  what  it  is  by  their  writings,  as  well  as  their 
learning,  the  two  of  whom  we  are  speaking  at  this  hour  have 
certainly  a  most  prominent  place. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  and  privileges  of  a  life  spent 
in  a  University  is  connected  with  the  record  and  history  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  The  individual  scholar  and 
teacher  in  this  home  of  learning  is  not  alone  by  himself— 
moving  forward  under  the  power  of  his  own  personal  inspi- 
rations, and  dependent  wholly  upon  the  force  within.  He  is 
one  of  a  community.  This  community  reaches  back  in  its 
membership  even  to  the  earliest  days.  It  has  a  living  power 
coming  continuously  into  itself  from  the  life  and  work  of 
every  noble  and  true  man  who  has  ever  been  within  it.  Its 
inheritances  are  vital  forces.  The  dead  past  is  alive  for  its 
life.  Its  present  associations  are  quickening  influences  for 
the  good  of  every  individual  who  shares  in  its  daily  experi- 
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fence.  The  one  man  is  multiplied  in  the  best  part  of  his 
scholarly  nature  by  the  many  men  whom  he  knows,  and  by 
the  many  of  whom  he  has  heard.  There  is  no  absolute  pass- 
ing away  of  personal  life  as  the  generations  move  on,  for  we 
are,  to-day,  in  no  small  measure,  what  the  fathers  of  the  old 
time  have  made  us  in  our  life  and  thought,  and  we  know  it 
well.  There  is  no  absolute  singleness  and  solitude  for  any  one 
of  us,  for  the  men  around  us  are  working  into  our  minds  and 
souls  through  the  outgoing  forces  of  their  own  personality  and 
the  ever-abiding  sympathies  of  common  work  or  duty. 

As  we  arrest  our  thought  to-day,  and  recall  the  long-time 
service  here  of  these  two  scholars — honored  members  of  our 
community,  and  full  of  our  University  spirit — we  may  fitly  think 
of  them  in  the  light  of  their  relationship  to  ourselves.  The 
privilege  of  the  scholarly  life  which  we  have  enjoyed  here  on 
these  grounds  and  within  these  walls — some  of  us  for  forty 
years,  some  of  us  for  twenty  years,  some  of  us  for  ten  or  five 
—how  real  a  part  of  it  has  come  to  ourselves  from  their  pres- 
ence with  us  and  among  us.  We  do  not  study  the  influences 
of  life,  any  of  us,  as  we  might.  "We  are  not  more  than  half- 
conscious — perchance  not  even  conscious  at  all — of  what 
some  or  many  of  them  are.  But,  when  we  think  of  the 
matter,  and  of  ourselves,  we  may  know  that  we  have  not  been 
living  near  the  thorough  and  profound  and  honest  and  truth- 
ful scholarship  in  science  and  language  of  these  friends  who 
have  now  left  us,  without  gaining  much  from  the  lesson  of  their 
lives.  We  may  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  that  we  have  learned 
from  their  truthfulness  and  honesty  and  enthusiasm,  and  that 
the  scholarly  life  is  more  and  richer  within  us  because  of  what 
we  saw  so  often  and  so  long  in  them.  The  memory  which  we 
who  knew  them  best  carry  with  us  in  our  own  minds  for  the 
coming  years — the  revelation  to  our  thought  of  what  their 
living  here  as  scholars  did  for  ourselves  and  for  our  whole 
community  in  its  scholarly  living — in  this  memory  and  reve- 


lation  may  we  find  the  most  impressive  testimony  as  to  their 
influence  for  the  University  and  their  life  as  men.  They  have 
now  passed  on  to  another  sphere  of  living,  and  to  the  company 
of  those  who  had,  in  earlier  years,  carried  forward  their 
earthly  work  and  finished  it  in  this  place  which  we  love  so 
well.  The  inheritance  of  the  future  generations  here  is,  a 
part  of  it,  centered  in  what  they  were.  The  men  of  other  days 
— far  beyond  our  present  vision,  and  when  all  that  is  here  shall 
be  far  greater  than  it  now  is — will  know  in  their  experience 
the  blessings  of  the  inheritance,  though  they  may  not  know 
the  sources  from  which  it  came. 


The  closing  years  and  days  of  the  lives  of  these  two  scholars 
and  the  manner  of  the  ending  were  impressive  in  their  lessons 
for  manhood,  and  full  of  suggestion  for  the  thoughtful  mind. 
The  two  men  were  alike  in  the  heroism  of  their  struggle  with 
ill-health,  though  one  of  them  was  called  to  the  struggle  again 
and  again  along  the  course  of  the  years,  while  for  the  other  it 
was  continuous  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life-time,  and 
attended  by  an  ever  recognized  possibility  of  a  sudden  and 
fatal  ending.  They  were  alike  also  in  the  peacefulness  of  the 
final  moments,  though  for  the  one  the  end  came  in  the  hour  of 
sleep  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  and  for  the  other  it  was  a  fall- 
ing asleep,  almost  without  forewarning,  and  seemed  more  like 
a  change  by  translation  than  by  death.  The  passing  away  of 
the  one  was  at  the  dawn  of  summer,  twelve  months  ago.  The 
call  came  to  the  other  and  he  followed  it  in  the  spring-time  of 
the  present  year,  in  the  late  evening  of  Easter  Sunday.  The 
spring-time  and  the  summer  are  suggestive  of  many  thoughts, 
as  we  look  to  the  opening  future  for  minds  like  theirs.  The 
evening  hour  of  Easter  Sunday  was  the  hour,  as  we  may  well 
remember,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  the  wonderful  words  of 
peace  to  His  disciples. 


And  so  I  bring  my  brief  commemorative  words  to  an  end. 
They  are  spoken  only  that  I  may  give  utterance  to  our  com- 
mon regretful,  yet  pleasant  thought  of  the  two  friends  who 
have  left  us,  in  their  relation  to  the  academic  community  in 
which  we  and  they  were  part  of  the  happy  membership.  It  is 
a  thought  which  may  interest  us  all,  and  a  fact  which  may 
well  be  called  to  mind,  as  we  close  the  hour  of  our  speaking 
together,  that  the  two  men  were  alike  secured  for  our  Univer- 
sity— each  of  them  at  a  time  when,  by  reason  of  an  emphatic 
call  elsewhere,  he  might  almost  as  by  a  necessity  have  been 
lost  to  its  life — by  the  generous  interposition  of  a  friend  of  the 
institution,  one  and  the  same  friend,  whose  liberal  gifts  made 
the  remaining  here  possible  for  them,  and  caused  their  future 
years  to  be  happier  and  more  useful  than  they  could  otherwise 
have  been.  This  friend,  now  in  his  serene  old  age,  survives  them 
both,  having  witnessed,  with  deepest  satisfaction,  the  rich  fruits 
of  their  work.  His  scholarly  life  within  the  University  for  many 
years,  and  his  benefactions  bestowed  during  the  long  course  of 
half  a  century,  have  accomplished  much  for  its  well-being  in 
many  ways.  But  the  student  of  our  history  will  ever  recog- 
nize with  a  peculiarly  grateful  feeling,  as  he  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  the  institution  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  service 
which  was  rendered  by  this  benefactor  when  he  gave  these  two 
generous  gifts,  and  the  names  of  Professors  Dana  and  Whitney 
will  be  closely  associated  in  his  mind  and  memory  with  the 
name  of  Professor  Salisbury,  their  honored  friend  and  ours. 

In  the  ever-enduring  life  of  the  University,  the  men  of  one 
generation  enter  into  the  inheritance  of  the  generation  that 
went  before.  We  who  are  here  to-day  know  the  good  that 
has  come  from  the  past  gifts  and  the  past  lives.  May  it  be 
ours  to  give  to  the  future  the  inheritance  unimpaired  in  its 
fullness,  and  even  enlarged  in  its  blessing. 


